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For the Companion. Her step was light this time, as she hurried away. 
i. JANIE LEECH’S ANGEL. She was so thankful that she too, like other mothers, © 
Have, : , could make a feast for her little ones. To the market, 
Waste, By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


A woman, dressed in a skimped gown of faded black, 
anda thin, rusty shawl, went wearily down the steps 
of a handsome brown stone house on a fashionable 
street. Her feet had trod more lightly when she went 
up; but now the chilly air of the gray November day 
seemed to have pierced to her bones and stiffened them. 
The sky overhead looked cold and pitiless. She 
glanced up once at its leaden hue, and then drew her 
thin shawl closer. The east wind blew in her teeth, 
as she went across the city—a wind full of penetrating 
damp. Once she said, out loud,— 

“Jf only it wasn’t the day before Thanksgiving!” 

Then a passer-by, looking curiously at her, recalled 
her to a sense of her surroundings, and she moved on 
again in silence. People with quick steps went by her 
out-of-town people, hurrying to the Worcester depot, 
and carrying purchases with them—people with the 
air of brightness and expectation a coming festival 
brings oft, even in our quiet New England folks. 
They all had something, it seemed, to expect, some- 





rusoe, 
e Pilot. 


stolid, dejected air. She took a key out of her pocket, 


thing to hope for, and she—well, God knew. 
At last she reached a house on Albany Street, entered 
it,and climbed up two flights of stairs, with the same 


opened a door, and went in. There was a little, joyful 
cry, in three different keys; and the children she had 
locked in there when she went away, for safe-keeping, 
rn to meet her. A pair of twin boys, four years old, 
and a still little girl of eight, who, mere baby as she 
seemed herself, had been left in charge of the younger 





volumes. # iabies. The mother bent over and gathered the twins 
into her arms. 

n Grace, “Q my children, my children,” she cried, bitterly, “if 

peek BB thadn’t you I could bear it all—only if Ihadn’t you 
my heart would break.” 

Any bool They snuggled into her bosom, poor little things, and 
patted her cheeks, and tried to kiss the tears away, 
and the eight-years-old girl stood by, waiting thought- 
fully and patiently till her turn came. I think you 

RS, would have thought that little child—so unnaturally 
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itis, Incip- four mouths on it, they’d find that it didn’t go far 
ve Faviens Ml toward taking the place of a good, strong man, that 
rous are the used to earn his three dollars a day. But there it is— 
he coumifg ‘te danger’s gone by, and they forget all abont the 
—yp th Fe dead men in their graves. And to-morrow’s Thanks- 
. its virtues giving, and we’ve nothing on hand but a few potatoes 
ee to roast, and some coals to cook ’em with. Well, 
ufertor = thank God, we needn’t starve, but it just breaks my 
vats on te | Deart to think how we used to keep Thanksgivings 
) numerous When your father was here.” 
refully kept She had talked on—out of her poor, sore heart—to 
ied onto Hi  that quiet little child, just as she would have done to! 
n, and — anolder listener; and little Janie seemed to understand 
nparalle I tte whole, as well as if she had been eighteen instead 
eae of eight. She went up to her mother, and kissed her, i 
: . and smoothed her hair, with a touch of protecting ten- 
neblood YE demess that would have been amusing if it had not 
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pa, consideration—“to-morrow’ll be Thanksgiving.” 
ir. Po- The mother laughed, a hysterical, bitter langh, as 
columns, she a ee 
nedicinal nswered, 
a Thanksgivin’ don’t mean mucli for us, child—never 
citizens. has, since father went away.” 
we “No, but may be it might make some one feel kinder 
—pity us more. Mother, I want to put on my things 
y! and go out.” 
“Not to beg, child. Harry Leech’s wife hasn’t come 
nd tothat yet. Don’t ask me.” 
country, “No, mother, not to beg, I don’t mean that. But 
as wel just let me go. You know it’s safe. I never lose my 
virtues. way. I feel just as if I could find some kind person 
Who would give you some work, and, because it’s 
Thanksgiving time, pay you before you do it. I want 
to try, any way. Let me, mother, if it’s only for their 
oe sakes,” and she pointed to the twin boys, crouching 
meultyot ff close to the fire, and playing with some bits of kind- 
vy itw ling. 
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grave and care-taking for her years—the saddest sight 
ofitall. She was never likely to have any youth. All 
day she had the other two to amuse and keep out of 
nischief; and already she was the confident of all her 
poor mother’s perplexities. After awhile, when Joe 
and Jack were still, she asked, quietly, — 

“Didn’t Mrs. Alderby pay you, mother ?” 

“No, dear. She would if she had been there, I sup- 
pose. But she was gone out of town to spend Thanks- 
giving, and she hadn’t left any word about my work— 
strange, too, for she charged me to bring it home by 
to-day. I wouldn’t feel so hard about it if she had 
been a young thing that didn’t know what it was to 
have other folks to look out for. But Mrs. Alderby 
has had children of her own in her arms, and it seems 
asthough she might a’ taken some thought for mine. 
It wasn’t so bad in war time. Then folks did try some 
tohelp soldiers’ wives; but they don’t need any more 
fightin’ done, now; and soldiers’ wives is soldiers’ wid- 
ows; and they think the debt is all paid when they give 
useight dollars a month. I guess, if they tried to feed 


been so infinitely sad. 


“Let me think,” she said, with her quaint air of grave 


“You may try, Janie, just to make you easy, but 


know it'll do no good. It’s most night, so don’t stay 

















JANIE LEEC 


long. You'll find out, pretty soon, it’s no use tryin’, 
and then you'll be ready to come back.” 

Mrs. Leech always ended by giving up to the child, 
in just that fashion. Janie had her father’s quiet 
strength of will, and she was sure to be the ruling spirit 
in that household. The mother put on the little cloak 
—which papa had got ‘his darling when he came home 
on furlough—too short now in the sleeves; scant, in- 
deed, every where; but still thick and warm—tied a 
hood round the womanly little face—and the child 
started. 

She hurried out to Washington Street, and walked 
up-town till she came to a row of handsome houses. 
She had expected to meet some one to whom she would 
have the courage to speak; but she walked on and on; 
for the right one did not seem to come, and her courage 
began to failher. Every one looked hurried, or tired, 
or careless. But at last, as I said, she came to those 
houses. She had nothing to do with them—she had 
meant to tell her story to some street listener, out on 
Thanksgiving errands. But she looked up—she could 
not help it—at those windows, with their elegant cur- 
tains of lace and silk, through which she could catch 
glimpses of beauty. And in one of them she saw a face 
—such a young, lovely, tender face! She felt her little 
beauty-loving heart flutter with delight. O, if that gen- 
tle lady would come out on the street she would dare 





to look down, and met the childish eyes gazing up at 
her with such wistful admiration—met them and 
smiled, half unconsciously, perhaps. 


with an air of preoccupation. 
now that her first rash step had been taken. 


“Tell me your errand, and I’ll speak to her.” 


pose, but faint of heart. 
“Well, I don’t think you can—she’s busy.” 


beautiful face looked out. 
to say.” 


room and shut the door, leaving Kate inthe hall, de 
vyoured with wondering curiosity. 


forward simplicity, and at the end of it:she said,— 


to.” 


eyes of the beautifal lady. 


never love any one again in this world, died in the sam 
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with you and see your mother ?” 





the grocer’s, then for some more coal, and then home 
again—full of cheerful gratitude which would have 
been happiness, if only she could have forgotten a 
grave away down in the Southern country. 
I wish you could have looked in, next day, and seen 
them at their Thanksgiving dinner. The turkey was 
done to a turn, for people that have turkey only once 
a year can’t afford to make mistakes. The plum-pud- 
ding was a triumph of art—it was in 1865, and Prot. 
Blot had not been to Boston then, but I don’t believe 
he could have taught them to make it any better. And 
at the board the two little ones laughed, O, so merrily; 
and even the mother and Janie shared in their joy, 
though they could remember what the twins could not, 
and sometimes their eyes grew dim before they knew 
it. I think if Alice Lincoln—for that was the name of 
the beautiful lady—had been there to look on, she* 
would have rejoiced in her work. 

She did see them again before the week was over, 
and made arrangements for them to remove to a pleas- 








to speak to her! Just then the young lady happened | your husband was a soldier in the 44th, the regiment to 


That smile decided Janie Leech. She stepped up to 
the door and rang the bell. A brisk girl opened it, 


“I wish to speak to the beautiful lady I saw at the 
window,” the child said, humbly—very timid, again, | her for; she only asked me for work, and you shall 


“Td rather see her,” Janie answered, steady of pur- 


“O yes, she can,” and a door opened suddenly, re- 
vealing the splendors of such a room as Janie Leech 
had never even dreamed of before; and the young, 
“Don’t send her away, 
Kate. Come here, child, and tell me what you wanted 


And she beckoned the little girl into the drawing- 


Janie Leech told Mer story all through, with straight- 


“You see we don’t want to beg—only if mother could 
get some work, and any one would pay her beforehand, 
so we could keep Thanksgiving a little more as we used 


She looked up, as she paused, and saw tears in the 


“We are made kindred, little Janie, by a great sor- 
row,” she whispered, softly. “One I loved asI shall 


battle in which your father fell. I try not to let my 
great loss make my life cold and selfish—but to live as 
he would have wished—and I shall be making an offer- 
ing to his memory if I can show kindness to the, widow 
and orphans of one of his comrades. May I.go home 


anter home; promising them enough to do for herself 
and her friends to place them beyond the fear of want. 

Thus closed to them the year 1865. Since then gen- 
tle Alice Lincoln has gone to a new home, herself. I 
wonder if the angels call her by the old, sweet name— 
surely she can scarcely have grown lovelier, even in 
the immortal air. She did not forget the widow and 
her children at the last; for they live now in comfort, 
in a little out-of-town cottage, which was her bequest 
to them. They will sit there, at this year’s Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, should their lives be spared, and talk softly 
of the friend whose far, bright home is a mansion not 
made with hands, and Mrs. Leech will say, as she has 
said so many times before,— 

“She looked to me just like an angel when she came 
into the room that first day, and shes one, now. I 
don’t wonder they wanted her.” 


H’S ANGEL. 


“O, thank you, yes, ma’am, if you will,” and Janie 
glanced at the lady’s soft, rich silk, and elegant adorn- 
ments, and said, hesitatingly, with a deep blush,—‘it 
isn’t a very nice place, you know—113 Albany Street.” 

‘All the more reason, then, that I should go there, 
since the family of a soldier in the 44th are living in it,” 
the lady answered, cheerfully. 

Then she went up stairs to put on her things, and 
arrange for a servant to come after her—then down 
again, away with little Janie by her side, through the 
dull, gray November gloaming, to the room where Ja- 
nie’s mother sat and waited, beginning to be wildly 
anxious as the dusk came on. | 

“O, Janie, my child,” Mrs. Leech cried, eagerly, 
when the door opened. Then, seeing the stranger, she 
paused as suddenly as she had spoken. 

“Yes, mother,” the child answered, with her quaint, 
grave propriety, “I have come and brought you a 
friend.” 

If she had said “an angel,’ I think Rebecca Leech 
and the two little children in her lap would scarcely 
have doubted her—she made such aradiance in the 
room, this elegant, high-bred girl, with her rich, soft 
falling garments, her bright, light hair, and her fair, 
spiritual face. 

“IT came to see you,” she said, going in, and taking 
|the mother’s toil-worn fingers in her own, ‘because 
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A RACE FOR LIFE. 

One morning in February Pere Carine, who was a 
glove manufacturer in Grenoble, France, when he came 
into the sitting-room to breakfast, advanced to the win- 
dow, and peered ont through its frosted panes. “Any 
signs of the storm’s abating ?” asked he. ‘ 

“I think it is freezing harder than ever,” said An- 
nette, who would put on a semblance of cheerfulness 
before her father. ‘Pauline says the water in the rain 
barrel is a mass of ice to the bottom.” 

“A pretty cold journey I shall have,” grumbled Pere 
Carine. 

“Are you going out, papa?” 

“To-morrow, child; as far as Chambery.” 

‘Chambery! why, what can take you to Chambery ?” 

“Business takes me to Chambery, I have been told 
of a fine lot of skins lying there to be disposed of—real 
kids, that once ran wild on the Alps; and I mean to 
see them for myself before the news gets wind, and 
buy them up if they are worth it.” 

“Why, you'll be a day and anight going. The dili- 
gence will get along the roads at the rate of two miles 
an hour. You’ll be frozen to the seat before you ar- 
rive.” 

“Very likely I should; but the diligence is not going 
to get me. I shall take the chaise and Belotte. What 
is the matter, Annette ?” ; 

Annette Carine had turned pale as she listened 
“Haveyou forgotten the unsafe state of the country ?’ 
she breathed. 

“IT don’t put much faith in the reports,” he slighting 
ly returned; “I am sure they have been exaggerated 
I shall carry only silver enough for the journey,and iftho 
robbers clear me out of that, they must. ButI shall take 
my pistols, and one glimpse of their bright barrels will 
put a dozen such ruffians to flight. ‘They are not sys- 
tematic robbers, remember, but starving peasants, 
forced by want to puny essays of crime.” 

Annette shivered, she, scarcely knew why. A pre- 
sentiment of coming evil seemed to steal over her. “O, 
papa, go by diligence,” she cried, in a wailing tone of 
entreaty. ‘Do not risk the lonely chaise. Go in com- 
pany, if you must go.” 

‘“‘What a goose you are, Annette,” laughed Pere Ca- 
rine; “you always were frightened at shadows. I 
would not go by the crawling diligence to have he pick 
of all the skins in the market of Annonay; I should be 
frozen to my seat on the road.” 

Pere Carine started next morning with the daylight. 
He would arrive at Chambery some time that evening, 
early or late, according to the roads. It is the frontier 
town of Savoy; and the deliberate old diligences would 
make a day’s journey of it in good weather. His in- 
tention was, to examine the skins that night, if he 
reached there in time; if not, the first thing the follow- 
ing morning, and then immediately leave for home 
again. 

The next day Grenoble was in a commotion at some 
news which had been brought into the town, and it 
struck a chill to the heart of Annette. A solitary trav- 



































| which the dearest friend I ever had belonged; and this, 
iI felt, gave me aright to try and make your Thanks- 
giving happier.” 

A deep blush crossed Mrs. Leech’s face, and she 
}turned reproachful eyes on Janie; but the stranger 
lady went on: 

“The child has done nothing that you could blame 


ihave work in plenty by-and-by; only not to do 
Thanksgiving day. To-morrow you must rest and 
keep festival, and afterwards you shall be busy enough. 
I have only come to-night to make you accept a 
Thanksgiving dinner in the name of Capt. Lowell.” 
“My husband’s captain,” the widow cried. “Surely 
he fell in the same battle in which my Harry was 
killed.” 

“Yes, but I have his memory in trust. O, if you 
knew how lonely the life is out of which his presence 
has passed, you would not grudge me the happiness of 
doing what he would do if he were here to-day.” 

She pressed a little roll of bills into Mrs. Leech’s 
hand; and just then there was a knock at the door. 
The man she had ordered to come for her was there, and 
she went immediately away with him, without, giving 
time for thanks or discussion. 

The whole thing was so sudden that for a moment 
Mrs. Leech seemed bewildered. She looked around 
on her cheerless room, in which was no change. The 
twins were there, and quiet Janie. Had the beautiful 
presence which had come and gone been any thing 
more than a. vision? I think she would have believed 
that she had dreamed it all, if she had not awaked to the 
consciousness that the money in her hand was very 
real—fifteen dollars with which to make to-morrow a 
festival! She laughed, a quick, nervous laugh, which 
was half a sob, as she said,— 

“I shall be late about my baking. It’s your turn to, 
stay in, Janie, while I go out and get things for to- 
‘ morrow,” 








eller, coming from Sassenage (the little hamlet where 
the famous cheese is made, situate alout a league from, 
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Grenoble,) had been attacked and—killed. He was 
found in the road dead, his pockets rifled. | 

Annette closed her eyes; a mist was gathering before | 
them. “Only in coming from Sassenage,” she shud- 
dered; “and he is coming from Chambery !” 

“Well, it’s a good thing he took his pistols,” said her 
aunt, Miss Carine. 

But he had not taken his pistols. He had done what) 
many a wiser man had done before him, and will do 
again—forgotten them. As evening drew on Annette, 
in her restless wanderings—for she was too uneasy to 
be still—came upon their case, in a little room opening 
on the court-yard. Whether her father trusted to his 
servant to put them into the chaise, and the servant 
thought his master had done 80, certain it is there lay 
the case and the pistols. 

All the blood in Annette’s heart seemed to leave it 
as she gazed upon them. One moment’s self-debate of 
what could be done, and the next she burst into the 
counting-house of the manufactory, case in hand, where 
Robert Letellier, her father’s junior partner, sat alone. 
“You must go to him, Robert,” she uttered, after an 
incoherent explanation ; *‘you must go to his succor.” 

He took the case from her hand, but he seemed to 
hesitate. 

“I am in doubt where to look for him,” he said. 
“Your father told me that, in returning from Cham- 
bery, he should probably turn off at the cross road, 
and call at Vertpre; but he was not sure.” 

“Vertpre; he never, never mentioned that!” 

“No; he said they were sufficiently timorous indoors 
at, his travelling on the traffic road from Chambery, 
without being told that he might risk the lonely one 
from Vertpre. I know notswhich he may have chosen.” 

“Go and seek him somewhere,” gasped Annette; 
“God can guide you to the right.” 

Robert Letellier placed a belt round his waist and 
put the pistols in it, first seeing that they were loaded 
and in order. He caused a horse to be got ready with 
all’speed, mounted it, passed out at the town gate which 
led to the road to Savoy, gallopped to where two ways 
branched off, and there he halted. Annette’s fears and 
agitation had somewhat infected his own mind. Pere 
Carine might be in danger. 

But now, which way to choose? The one would lead 
him in due course to Chambery, the other to Vertpre— 
a farm-house some miles away, whose inmates were 
friends of the Carines. How was he to know which to 
fix upon? 

Annette’s words came to his mind: “God can guide 
you to the right.” For a moment he bowed his head 
to the saddle-bow, and a fervent prayer to be guided 
went up from his heart—a prayer not only of hope but 
of trust; and he never doubted that he was heard. 

Ho raised bis head, re-covered it, and urged his 
horse on by a word, not touching the bridle to guide it, 
but suffering it to take its own course, under, he hoped, 
the guidance of God. The animal flew off in the di- 
rection of Vertpre. 

And now, where was Pere Carine? He had arrived 
at Chambery safe and sound, found the skins were 
really good, bargained for and secured them, starting 
for home again betimes in the morning. About mid- 
way between Chambery and Grenoble he came to the 
road which branched off to Vertpre; having time be- 
fore him, he took it, and arrived at the farm. There 
he spent an hour or two, and started for home in ex- 
cellent spirits, jogging along in his chaise. 

I don’t quite know how to describe this chaise to 
you, since we have nothing that answers to its make in 
America. An arm chair stuck upon two high wheels, 
with a head to it, is as much like it as any thing, and 
that’s near enough for description. It was a fine, moon- 
light night; but the clustering trees in the thick wood 
to his left looked dark and weird. 

Little cared Pere Carine whether they looked dark 
or light. Having travelled unmolested so far, he was | 
now disposed to regard the tales of thieves and assault- | 
ers as being little better than pure fables, invented by | 
the timid; and he laughed to think— | 

What noise was that? It was like nothing earthly; | 
a low, groaning sound, half wail, half howl. Pere Ca-; 
rine checked his mare to listen; but the animal raised 
her ears and trembled visibly. 

“It must have been the wind sighing in the forest,” 
cried he; “it does make a doleful noise at times. But | 
it’s a still night. Belotte, old girl, what ails you ?” 

He gently shook the reins and urged the mare on. 
It was a plain he was travelling on, not a road; more 
like a tract of waste land, wild, bare, and very unfre- 
quented. As his eyes ranged over it, so white with its 
lying snow in the moonlight, he thought of the vast, 
dreary plains where travellers lost their way in the 
pathless waste and never found it again. 

“Cheer up, my Belotte; no fear of thieves coming 
here to disturb us,” laughed he: “the villains lie in | 
wait in more travel-beaten roads. This one does not 
see a passenger for a week together. If Annette knew | 








I was on it, though, and my pistols nowhere, her little | slightly startled by a quick rapping upon the outer 


heart would flutter. Steady, Belotte, you are rough- | 
shod, you know; no excuse for slipping. There's a) 
good feed of corn at the journey’s end, and”— | 
There it cayne again; the same sound, only nearer; 
a prolonged, discordant bay or groan; not like the cry | 
of a human being, not like the growl of an animal, and | 
yet not very unlike either. Belotte shook till her coat! 
became wet, and the awful sound died away in the | 
stillness of the night. | 
* That's not the wind,” ejaculated Pere Carine; “it’s | 
not like any beast I ever heard. And it can’t be high- 


wolves—of the wolves appearing in the department of 
the Isere during a hard and prolonged winter, and de- 
vouring travellers; but the cases had not.come under 
his own knowledge. The wolves were after him, then. 

He sank down on his seat. He whipped up his old 
mare to her utmost speed, little as the terrified animal 
needed it. “A race for life, Belotte,” he murmured, 
‘a race for life.’’ 

A race in which he was pretty sure to lose, and he 
knew it. For the French chaises are never built to be 
light and swift; they cannot skim along and outstrip 
an enemy; with every moment the wolves.would gain 
upon him. The sky was of a dark, intense blue, look- 
ing black to the eye by night, and a few stars peeped 
out. Grenoble was two leagues off yet—two leagues; 
and the dreaded animals close upon him. 

Once more he rose in the chaise and strained his eyes 
backwards. No need to strain them now; the danger 
was all too near. e could see but one animal, a 
large, hideous she-wolf, whose fierce teeth were gleam- 
ing in the moonlight. He supposed there might be but 
one. He knew, at least, he had heard, that they had 
been seen out sing'y in other hard winters, hunting for 
human spoil. The one would be enough for him. 
“On, on, Belotte! on for life.” 

The forgetful mistake concerning the pistols had 
been almost laughed at before; but now !—Pere Carine 
could only whip up his mare, and in his heart seek the 
protection of One who could look down from that dark 
blue sky and sce his peril. 

On it came, its panting breath distinct upon his ear. 
Would it attack him or Belotte first? He would have 
given half his substance to be able to pull up the head 
of the chaise, that at least that little barrier might be 
between him and those savage teeth; but he did not 
dare to hinder one precious moment. 

O, what a yell came upon him, close to his very ear— 
the awful yell of a famished animal scenting his prey. 
Belotte’s coat ran down with wet; Belotte’s master 
could have wrung all the clothes he wore. “O, horror! 
am I to die thus ?” 

Something was advancing towards him in front, com- 
ing quickly from the distance ; even in his terror, which 
was strong and painful as a death agony, he perceived 
it. Was it another wolf? 

With his eyes strained on that in front, and his ears 
strained on that behind, he sat on. But for how long? 
Why, his life was not worth two minutes’ purchase. 
The animal sprang forward, and placed its fore paws on 
the back of the chaise, its eyes like evil stars, its teeth 
like fangs of death, close to the head of the victim. In 
that same dread moment Pere Carine became conscious 
that the advancing figure was a man on horseback. He 
cowered down to the bottom of the chaise from that 
awful death’s-head behind him, and an imploring 
shriek, that seemed to make the forest echo, went forth | 
for help. 

“The wolves are upon me. Save me from them.” 
The creature was completely up now, hanging over the 
top of the chaise, its gaunt form conspicuous in the 
moonlight. There was a shot, and an animal’s death | 
yell, as it tumbled to the ground over one of the wheels. 
Belotte stopped, and Pere Carine was lying ina fainting 
fit. 

“Was it you who saved me ?” he murmured, when he 
revived, and looked up at Robert Letellier. 

“Yes, I am thankful to say it. Be still, and rest 
yourself. 1’ll just tie my horse to the tail of the chaise, 
and drive you home. Better the horse there than that 
other ugly customer.” 

“But what brought you here ?” 

“A fear lest you might be in danger—not, however, 
this sort of danger. God guided me.” 

,. When they arrived at home, Miss Carine and Annette 
met them. Pere Carine took Robert’s arm and led 
him into the saloon. “Thank him, both of you,” he 
said; “he has saved my life. But for him I should | 
now have been lost.” 

Annette clasped her hands, and smiled through her | 
glistening tears. Mademoiselle, her aunt, was some 
whatincredulous. ‘Did one of the thieves attack you ?” 
cried she, turning up her nose. “Such attacks rarely 
have danger in them.” 

“Jt was a sort of thief that I hope will never attack 
you,” answered Pere Carine. “Robert, you are my 
equal partner from this night, and the half of my for- 
tune shall be made over to you. I would have given 
the whole of it in that hour of peril to any one who 
would save me. 











—_—_ +o —____ 
For the Companion. 


THE MYSTERIOUS KNOCKING. 

One cold, dark night I sat until alate hour by the 
fireside, busily engaged in sewing. My husbund was 
from home, and there was no one in the house besides | 
myself and a young girl, sitting near me, and my chil- 
dren, who were in bed. | 

Mattie and I were about to retire, when we were 


door. 
Surprised at receiving a call at that late hour, but 
supposing some neighbor was sick and needed assist- 


ance, I went immediately to the door; but paused with 


my hand on the lock, and asked, ‘‘Who is there ?” 


I received no answer. A moment after the knocking | 


was repeated, but this time on the front door. In less 
than a minute after three or four quick raps were 
heard on the back kitchen door. 

| Who can it be?” whispered Mattie. 


| 


waymen; they don’t announce their approach. So ho!! answered. 


Belutte; stop, my girl; we'll have a lookout back- 
wards.” 


rose in the chaise, unfastened the joints of the head, 
pushed it back, and stood gazing over the extended 
plain. 


At first he could discern nothing; nothing but the -‘Well, don’t be frightened. We'll blow out the light: 


wide tract of land, so cold, and still, and dreary. But 
again rose that terrific howl, nearer and clearer. It 
served to guide his eyes to a certain spot, where he 
discerned something moving, trotting steadily onwards 
in pursuit of prey—in pursuit of him. 

Pere Carine gave a shout of dismay, and the perspi- 
ration broke «ut from the pores of his skin, as it had 
done from poor Belotte’s. He had heard tales of the 


“There must be two or three of them, then,” said 


| Mattie, “for one could ‘hot go so quickly from one. 
He pulled up. He did not care to descend, but he door to the other. But there are no boys very near | 


' here except Johnnie, and if he had company he would 
| not come out such a night as this.” 
| Tcould not satisfactorily.answer her, and so replied, 


and go to bed.” 

In the morning we looked carefally for traces of our 
last night’s visitors, but found none. Mattie was a lit- 
tle inclined to superstition, and for many a night after 
this, she was anxious and timid. 

For some days the mystery remained unravelled. 
But early one morning some one rapped at the door, 
and I went to open it, expecting to meet a friend. 


} 


“Some boy, perhaps, who is trying to frighten as,” I | 


Judge of my surprise when I found no person there. 
Carlo, however, stood near by, wagging his tail, and 
looking as if he expected me to say, “Good morning, 
sir; walk in.” 

Perhaps he was a little disconcerted when I uncere- 
moniously shut the door in his face, and returned to 
the room to tell Mattie that I had discovered our even- 
ing vsitor. Cario had learned how to knock for admit- 
tance, but had not learned the most fashionable hour 
for making calls. 8. 


THE LITTLE BOY AT SEA. 


There, while his slow net is swinging and sinking, 
There sits the Fisher, a busy man he; 

There, too, his little son. looking and thinking, 
Dumb with the joy of his first day at sea. 


He thinks there are fiowers for his small hands to gather 
Down far below, if he only could dive; 

He thinks thatthe fishes are friends of his father, 
And flock to his nets like the bees to a hive; 


He thinks that their yaw] is a fortress unfailing, 
And, should he fall out, why, for certain, he floats, 
He thinks that the sea was created for sailing, 
And wonders why spaces are left without boats; 


He thinks that God made the salt water so bitter, 

Lest folks should grow thirsty and drain the big cup, 
He thinks that the foam makes a terrible litter, 

And wonders the mermaids don't sweep it all up. 


He thinks if his father were half a life younger, 

What fun they might have with the coils of that rope; 
He thinks—just a little—of cold and of hunger, 

And Home—just a little—comes into his hope. 


He fancies the hours are beginning to linger, 

Then looks, with a pang, at the down-dropping light, 
And touches the sail with his poor little finger, 

And thinks it won't do for a blanket to-night. 


The waves all around him grow blacker and vaster; 
He fears in his soul they are losing their way. 
The darkness is hunting him faster and faster, 
And the man there sits watching him, gloomy and gray. 


O. is ithis father? O, where is he steering? 
The changes of twilight are fatal and grim; 

And what is the place they are rapidly nearing? 
And what are these phantoms so furious and dim? 


He is tossed to the shore! In a moment they grasp him! 
One moment of horror that melts into bliss: 
It is but the arms of his mother that clasp him, 
His sobs and his laughter are lost in her kiss. 
Softly she welcomes her wandering treasure: 
“And were you afraid? Have | got you again? 
Forget ali the pain that came after your pleasure, 
in the rest and the joy that come after the pain!” 
M. B. Smedley, in Good Words. 


—_—_~or — 








For the Companion. 
WILD OATS. 

Twenty years ago an old farmer sat by the fireside of 
his prosperous son, with his withered hands clasped 
over the top of his heavy oak staff, and his chin resting 
on them, Something was troubling him and he feared 
to break the silence. ‘Nothing ails you, father?” said 
the strong man, in a tender tone, “‘you don’t seem in 
your old spirits of late.” 

“No, my son, no;” replied the old man, in a low tone, 
looking cautiously at his daughter-in-law, who sat 
at a side-table trimming a ball-dress for her daughter. 
“Iam not in my usual cheerful spirits. Your mother 
and I are troubled greatly ubout your Harry. He 
stands on a slippery place, John.” 

“It is true, father, but I hope he’ll come out right,” 
replied the other. 

“But my son, we have no right to hope for a good 
end unless you work for it. I’m told that he is nightly 
at the billiard saloon, where he sees drinking and hears 
swearing, and that he plays cards with Tim Ward, who 
is old in vice at sixteen. They hire a horse at the sta- 
ble and go where they please on the Lord’s day, and”— 

“Father,” called out the sharp voice of Harry’s moth- 
er, “John is stiff enough in his notions now about the 
children, I hope you won’t set him up any more. He 
wants to put old heads on young shoulders, and the 
only way the poor things get any pleasure at all is by 
my fighting for it inch by inch. I’m nota bit afraid of 
Harry’s not coming out right in the end. You know 
the Bible says, ‘Boys sow their wild oats first.’ ” 

“No, daughter, the Bible says no such thing,” replied 
the old man. 

“Well, it says something about sowing and reaping,” 
replied the foolish mother, who knew more of any thing 
else than of the Bible. 

“Yes, it says ‘He that soweth to the wind shall reap 
the whirlwind,’ and that is the harvest I’m fearing 
for our dear Harry. He may sow alone, my children, 
but we’ll all have to share in the harvest with him.” 

“I'll risk it!” cried the mother, in a tone half sarcastic 
and half triumphant. “When they are dressed for the 
ball I'll send them over for you and grandmato see how 
handsome they look in their ‘toggery,’ as the old lady 
calls it.” 

The husband drew a sigh, and for a moment the old 
man was silent. He had been deeply wounded ina 
sore place. He was not a hard, meddlesome old man, 
trying to debar the young from the pleasures he could 
no longer enjoy, but their genial friend and compan- 
ion, who sought their pleasure in all proper ways; and 
he did not like to be taunted with “stiffness.” ‘“Mar- 

tha,” he said, at length, “I will speak to-day and then 
be silent forever after, on the subject. I believe that 
Harry is going to ruin as fast as time can carry him, 
and if you do not join with your husband In restraining 
him, he will break your hearts.” 

“Pho! I'll risk it,” exclaimed the trifling woman, and 
she went on crowding artificial roses on to a little white 
skirt. 

At this time Harry was a bright, roguish boy, taking 
delight in and being laughed at for tricks which would 
distress any mother but one as silly and blind as his. 
He and Tim Ward thought it fine sport to smash a pane 
in the poor cottage of an old washerwoman, and then to 
laugh at her fear. Harry once prflled the plug slyly 
out of the grocer’s molasses hogshead, and joined in the 
wonder as to who could have done so mean a thing! 
By-and-by it was a good joke to slip a little money from 
his father’s pocket while he slept. Soon he called him 
“the old man,” and his good grandfather “the old fel- 
low.” His pockets were too well supplied, and soon he 
ceased his teasing formoney. He staid out late at night, 
used oaths at home, and ceased from going to church 
altogether. He was now what is called a “rowdy.” 


was arrested as an accomplice ina bank robbery of 
which we have all heard, and then all the lesser crimes, 
from which his father’s respectability had screened him, 
came out. 

He had sown an awful amount of wild oats, and the 
harvest had to be partaken of by the innocent who were 
bound to him by such fond ties. While you are free 
and happy, he is shut in by iron bolts and bars as a 
transgressor of his country’s laws. 

Boys, let no one make a mock of sin in your presence, 
as if it were something funny to disobey God and your 
parents. When you hear “wild oats” talked of, under- 
stand whatismeant. It is not thei t amuse ts 
or pleasantries of youth; but the first steps in that 
downward road that leads to death. When you hear 
that a boy is “sowing his wild oats,” you may be sure 
that he drinks, frequents the theatre and gaming table; 
and then shun him. Wild oats are the most unprof- 
itable crop a boy can sow. Beware of the first grain. 

. 








For the Companion. 


MY FIRST ESCAPE FROM THE REBELS. 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY, 
What Luck?t 

Three days after we left these loyal men and women 
we came unexpectedly on an old white planter. He 
looked scared and we felt frightened. You see you 
could never trust a white man in the South, and this 
one was the first we had met since we escaped. 
Frank went up to the old man and shook hands with 
him, as if he were an intimate friend. 
“Now, look here,” said he, “do the fair thing by us, 
old man. You see we belong to Lee’s army. We've 
seen enough of fight, and now we,want to see our fam- 
ilies. We enlisted freely. They promised to let us 
have a furlough for thirty days if we would re-enlist, 
We did that, but nary furlough they would give us. 
So we’ve taken French leave. Our families are suffer- 
ing. We mean to go and see ’em; we’ll stay a month 
with ’em, and then we’ll go back. But we’ll die sooner 
than go back without seeing them. 
The old man asked a great many questions, but 
Frank’s bold lying fairly deceived him. I blamed him 
for it; but he wouldn’t hear to any lecture. 
“Pretty fellow you are,” says he, “to teach morals! 
Who stole the sheep ?” 
Well, the old man kept his word and didn’t betray 
us. We slept there all day. 
At midnight, on our next tramp, we met two negroes. 
They told us that we would have to leave the road, 
as there was a company of rebels two miles ahead on 
the watch for deserters. We struck into the woods 
and piloted ourselves by the North star—the star of 
freedom now to us, as it had been for generations past 
to our Southern friends. Soon we reached a river. 
There was no bridge, no ford, no way of crossing but 
by swimming. It was Broad River. 
We stripped, tied our clothes on our heads and 
plunged into it. Whew! whew! whew! wasn’t it cold? 
lt makes my teeth chatter yet to think of it. I thought 
I should be frozen before I got across the stream. But we 
gained the bank at last, and I tell you we dressed ina 
hurry, and didn’t stop to brush our teeth nor to see 
whether our hair was parted straight, either. We 
started at a brisk trot as soon as we were dressed. 
The next day we spent in the woods, and the next 
night had our first alarming adventure. 
We heard the loud yelping of dogs a little way off. 
There was no mistaking the fact that the brutes were 
on our track. We left the road and doubled, and 
hoped that we had dodged them. It was in vain. 
Nearer and nearer the yelping came. Then we heard 
the harsh voices of men. All at once about a dozen 
bloodhounds sprang in upon us. We stood with our 
backs toa large tree. It was too late now torun. If 
we had tried it the dogs would have torn us to pieces. 
We stood still until the men came up. There were 
between twenty and thirty of them. 

“Surrender!” a dozen voices shouted. 

We did. 
The rebels bragged and bullied as if they had done a 
great act of courage. 

Some of them felt in our pockets for firearms, and 
others of the party brought ropes to tie us. They were 
armed with bowie knives, clubs, pistols and shot-guns; 
and yet they proposed to bind us hand and foot. 

But we escaped that humiliation, when the whole 
party and pack determined to escort us to Anderson. 

It was seventeen miles away, but they marched us 
off at once. There we were turned over to the provost 
marshal, who put us in jail and kept us in limbo for 
five days. During our stay we were visited by a num- 
ber of the rebel citizens, men and women. Many of 
them had never seen a live Yankee before. 

We got no sympathy from them. But, somehow, 
half a dozen negroes were allowed to come in where 
we were, one evening. The blacks had a fiddle with 
them, and played us a few cheerful tunes. 

When we got notice that we were to leave the ne- 
groes came again and asked the jailor for permission 
to give us the violin. We wondered what this was for. 
It aroused our curiosity, and upon examining the vio- 
lin what do you suppose we found init? Thirty-nine 
dollars of confederate currency! God bless them, I 


say ! . 

Two days afterwards we were taken back, under # 
heavy guard, to Camp Sorghum, at Columbia. 

It was galling to be prisoners again; but we resolved 
to make a new atteinpt to be free. 

And we did. Uncie JAMES. 


HARD TO FIND A MAN. 


On cne occasion Gen. Lee, the commander-in-chief of 
the late rebel army, called Col. L., one of his staff 
officers, into his tent, and commenced dictating while 
Col. L. wrote. Col. L. had in his mouth a pipe, an 
was smoking. The General inhaled the noxious vapor 
until his patience was exhausted, and then said, ‘Col. 





His grandfather said nothing more. His words were 
useless. His father trembled, but still the mother 











L., you can retire, and send me Col. M.; he does not 
| smoke.” Col. L. retired, and in a few moments Col. 


M. entered, co whom thejGeneral commenced dictating; 


laughed and talked about “wild oats.” But his sow- | but after inhaling the atmosphere of the tent awhile, he 


ing came to a sudden end, in the unexpected harvest. | 
| A long axtay of evteses had been commited before the perfume of roses, but the odious smell of villanous 


discovered it to be considerably impregnated, not with 


whiskey, which he could not stand. “Retire, Col. M, 


Harry was nineteen, and in all those years he had never and send me an officer who neither drinks nor smokes. 


done one day’s useful work. 


| We hope he found a man who practised neither 


Then his mother took alarm, but it was too late. He though abstinence from tobacco and whiskey was ndt 


’ 
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a common Virtue, we fear, inthe army. We should in- How reproachfully her pained looks came back to our 
fer from the nicety of Lee that he neither drank nor memory, and all our unkind words and acts! | 


smoked. If an old Genera: could not stand the odor | 


of the noxious stimulants in his tent, how must the re- 
fined lady inmates of a drawing-room be affected by 
one who brings in the stench in his breath and clothes? 





For the Companion. 
THE SILVER PITCHER. 

“How mean! I never heard of any thing like it!” 
said one. 

“Nor I, either,” said another, “I should think she’d be 
ashamed to hold up her head; for one, I don’t mean to 
have any thing more to do with her.” 

“J¢ isn’t as if she were poor,” said a third, “then there 
might be some excuse, but she dresses as well as any 
girl in school; it’s.downright stinginess, and I mean to 
give her a piece of my mind, some day.” 

How well I remember the look with which Helen 
Graham turned away into another walk as this last sen- 
tence was spoken—a look of intense surprise and pain. 
She had come up unexpectedly, and must have heard 
us. “I don’t care if she did; it’s good enough for her!” 
added Julia Prince; but that sad look haunted me, 
though I had been one of the first to condemn her. 

Mrs. Gray’s birthday was coming the next week, and 
some of the scholars had proposed to make her a hand- 
some present on the occasion, and decided it should be 
asilver pitcher, and Helen Graham was the only one 
who had refused to give something towards it; she had 
not even said she was sorry she couldn’t, but only given 
acurt, decided denial. 

For my own part, being just then a little flush of 
money, and fond of approbation, I felt no little self- 
complacency in giving quite as much as any one in 
school, and in condemning whoever had not given as 
liberally. Especially was I vexed at Helen’s refusal, 
because I had rather liked, and stood up for her; but 
my friendship was not strong enough to bear this test, 
and I made no effort to check the torrent of abuse that 
set in against her. So Helen was “sent to Coventry ;” 
and nowhere can position and standing be more thor- 
oughly lost than in a boarding-school, or the ban of 
proscription be made to bear more heavily on its poor 
victim. None of us associated with her; if we saw her 
coming, we turned into another path; if any little se- 
cret was in circulation, she was kept in ignorance, and 
all that foolish school-girls could do by winks, and 
nods, and whispers, to imply their dislike, we did. 

In my heart I felt pity for her; but, alas! was too 
weak and cowardly to stem the tide of popular opinion. 
Our boarding-school was a miniature world—our world 
—and it required as much true courage and strength to 
resist its verdict then, as that of the great world, in later 
years. 

I can never forget the quiet dignity with which Helen 
Graham received our abuse. She withdrew silently to 
her own room, and joined in none of our recreations; 
at the recitations, as usual, she came well prepared, and 
could have retnrned our contempt if she had chosen. 
But she never looked triumphant when she excelled us 
all, or showed any wish to be revenged; of course, this 
self-respect told in time, and one after another, we laid 
aside our airs and condescended to associate with her, 
though I think we never failed to consider her mean 
and illiberal, so far as money was concerned. She left 
atthe close of the term, as she had expected to, and 
bore away the highest honors of the school just as 
serenely as she had endured disgrace. 

It so chanced that I spent my next summer’s vaca- 
tion in a little village among the hills, where my par- 
ents had gone for the benefit of the pure air. Close by 
our boarding-house there lived an infirm old lady, 
whom my mother often went to see, and assisted in 
various ways; and as she was nearly blind, I got into 
the habit of going in to read to her, so that we were on 
quite intimate terms. She was a dear old lady, intel- 
ligent though poor, and so patient, and sweet, and gen- 
tle, that I always called her “‘grandmother,” and loved 
her as if she were one. 

One day I happened to speak of Mrs. Gray’s school. 

“Why, co you go there ?”’ eagerly asked Mrs. Russell. 

“Yes, I have been there two years, and am going 
back for two years more.” 

“How singular! and did you ever know Helen Gra- 
ham ?” 

“O yes,” I said, an uncomfortable consciousness com- 
ing over me as I said it. 

“Then you knew one of the best and most generous 
girls that ever lived.” 

“She was a fine scholar—but—but we never thought 
her very generous,” I replied. 

“Then you knew nothing about her. Perhaps she 
didn’t throw her money about so lavishly as some 
schoolgirls do, but she is always doing good with it. 
Iam her grandmother, and a living proof of her gener- 
osity; she pays the rent of my house every year, and 
besides finding this nice shelter for my poor old head, 
she gives me many a warm, comfortable garment, and 
does all my sewing for me; and does this by practising 
self-denial, too.” 

“She dressed as well as any girl in school,” I said, in 
my remorse and shame, seizing on the first thing that 
could justify me. 

“Very likely; her step-mother is fond of dress, and 
takes a pride in seeing Helen well-dressed also; but 
she has little spending money of her own, and out of 
that she does all this for me. Most girls would spend 
it in silly notions, but she never forgets her old grand- 
mother.” ‘ 

I saw it all; how, when called on to help buy a sil- 
Ver pitcher for Mrs. Gray, she had said to herself, “No, 
it’s my duty to save all can; dear grandmother needs 
it a great deal more than Mrs. Gray, and I won’t give 
any thing, even if it does look mean.” 

What self-reproach I felt for having condemned the 
Noble girl so hastily, and how I admired her independ- 
ence! I never could have done as she did, and borne 
Teproach so quietly and uncomplainingly—but all the 
more did I reverence one, who, sustained by the con- 
sciousness of a noble motive, had endured persecution 

and abuse with such silent, patient fortitude. 

When the next term commenced I lost no time in 
Spreading abroad my story, and sorely mortified and 
ashamed we all were. How we wished we could wipe 
away the past, and welcome her among us once more! 


“Well, we can’t undo it now,” said the impulsive 
| Julia Prince, “but I'll tell you what we will do—we’ll 
all contribute and get her a beautiful present as a testi- | 
| monial of our remorse and admiration, and all that. | 
| Emma Rand can put it all into shape—she shall write | 
the memorial—aint that the right word? and put all 

| the words of five syllables she can find in the dictiona- 
| ry into it, and we’ll send it by express, and get it put 
| into the newspapers besides, if you choose.” 

| We all laughed at the half-sober, half-playfal pro- 
| posal ; but on a little reflection agreed that Helen would 
be pained by any gift; that didn’t seem the right way 
to testify our penitence; but we did wish to let her 
know we were sorry, so one of our number was deput- 
|ed to write her a little note. It hadn’t a single word of 
five syllables in it; but was to this effect : 

“Dear Helen,—We are all sorry we treated you so 
badly last winter. We know now that you are a great 
deal more generous and good than the rest of us, and 
are as ashamed of ourselves as we can be, and love you 
dearly, and would tell you how much we admire you, 
ifwe dared to. We wish we could do something to 
atone for our shameful treatment, but it is too late now, 
and we can only say we wish you were back again, 
that we might all gather about and caress you, as you 
deserve. Mrs. Grey has just given us a long lecture on 
the duty of never judging hastily. Won’t you forgive 
us, and think of us as kindly as you can, and believe 
that we all love you ?” 

To this we all signed our names; it gave us quite a 
pleasurable excitement to send this letter off, and then 
conjecture whether she would send back any answer. 
In just a week one came. I believe every girl in school 
took a copy of it; mine, a little wrinkled roll of faded 
paper, is still lying in my portfolio. 

‘My Dear Schoolmates,—I am much obliged to you 
for your note, more than I can express. I do not de- 
serve the fine things you say of me, but I have shed 
many happy tears over it; it is so sweet to know that 
others love us. May I ask you to do one thing for my 
sake? It is this, neverto condemnany one from mere out- 
ward appearances. We cannot see the heart, and there- 
fore should be always charitable in our judgments. 
Forget, as I shall, whatever is unpleasant in the past, 
and rest assured that I shall remember you all with 
love and gratitude. Your sincere friend, 

“HELEN GRAHAM.” 

It did us all good, 1 think. I am sure that in my 
after life, when tempted to find fault with others for not 
giving when, and as much as I thought they ought, or 
to judge them harshly for any reason, Helen Gra- 
ham’s look of distress as we turned away from her has 
often come before me, and her request, “For my sake 
never condemn any one from mere outward appear- 
ances,” checked the words on my tongue and the bit- 
terness in my heart. “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” is one of the}Saviour’s most direct commands, 
yet how rarely do,we remember and obey it! 


A. B.C. 
——— +o, ——_—— 


For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 

I spent a whole hour last night at my chamber win- 
dow, trying to find out the explanation of two or three 
astronomical questions that have perplexed me a good 
deal for some weeks past. 

‘‘What are those questions, Master Robert? perhaps 
I may be able to assist you a little.” 

“One of the questions, uncle, relates to the north star 
—that is, to its position in the heavens, which, I have 
learned at school, would be immediately over the head 
of a person standing on the north pole.” 

“That is plain and intelligible enough, isn’t it ?” 

“Not to my mind, sir.” 

“Where is the difficulty ?” 

“Why, in looking northwards from my window it 
seems to me that the pole of the earth is so far away 
that it must lie very much below the horizon that 
bounds our view in that direction, and therefore in order 
that the star might be directly overhead to a person at 
the pole it is necessary that it also should be below the 
horizon, which, however, is not the case, but on the 
contrary, many degrees above it.” 

“Ah, Isee where you are. This is the very difficulty 
that Hettie complained of about a month since. I 
didn’t suppose, however, it would present the like diffi- 
culty to you.” 

“Tt does, then, sir, and it is of no use to deny it.” 

“Certainly not. If we are not sufficiently candid to 
confess our ignorance we shall never learn any thing. 
The difficulty of which you complain arises from a mis- 
conception of your own in regard to the horizon. Now 
there are ¢wo horizons, one of which is termed the sen- 
sible, the other the rational horizon. The sensible ho- 
rizon is the circle which bounds the view of a spectator 
when he stands in the midst of a vast plain, or when he 
looks out from the deck of a vessel at sea. It is the line 
where the earth,and sky seem to meet—that is, where 
they appear to do so to our sight or senses, hence the 
term sensible. Now if the north star were but a few 
yards or even miles, distant from the earth, then to be 
just overhead at the pole it would of necessity have to 
be below the sensible horizon of a person located in the 
vicinity of Boston; and in that case your views regard- 
ing the matter would be right enough. But you know 
very well, Master Robert, that instead of a few yards or 
miles, the heavenly bodies are at immense distances 
from us, compared with which the entire circumference 
of our globe is, I may say, as nothing. Yet even these 
distances, amazing as they are, do not enable a specta- 
tor to see those bodies beyond certain limits. Now, the 
limits beyond which a heavenly body cannot be seen, 
are the points which divide the earth into two equal 
parts or hemispheres, and the line, or circle, which 
separates one hemisphere from the other, is termed, 
not the ‘sensible,’ but the rational horizon.” 

“Then I am to understand, sir, that in whatever part 
of the world a spectator is located he may see a heay- 
enly body that is situated within 90° of a point imme- 
diately over his head; but that beyond these limits, 
namely, when it is 95° or more, it has sunk below the 
rational horizon and is no longer visible.” 

“That is just the case, Robert.” 

“So, then, uncle, in looking from my window towards 
the north, I see, not merely a point that is vertical at 





the north pole, but a portion of the heavens 40 or 50° 
beyond it?” 





“I need say no more. You have it exactly.” 


THE CHERUBIM. 

ff any of our readers have visited the ancient grave- 
yards in the valley towns of Massachusetts, they must 
have been strack by the attempts at sculpture upon the 
old, brown, moss-grown stones. The most conspicu- 
ous are radely-cut heads, with immense eyes, and 
feathered wings projecting from each puffed out cheek, 
intended to represent cherubim. 

James Kidder had often gazed at them with that 
kind of awe-struck interest and terror with which chil- 
dren look at every thing connected with a graveyard. 
His highest idea of enjoyment, like that of most boys, 
was to be the happy owner of a gun. At last his antic- 
ipations were realized, and he set off one day with a 
full allowance of powder and ball, on a hunting ex- 
cursion, making frequent allusions to the amount of 
game he should bring Lome. Of course his family 
were much surprised when he entered, several hours 
after, with a crest-fallen air, and sat down in the -kitch- 
en, silent and subdued. 

“Why, what is the matter ?” was the natural query. 

No answer, except that Jamie’s face grew nearly as 
long as his gun. 

“Why, what is it? Have you hurt you? Done any 
mischief, James? Come, tell what ails you?” urged 
the family. 

“]-I-I’ve sh-sh-shot a cherubim!” gasped James, sol- 
emnly. 

“Shot a cherubim! 
about ?” 

“I sh-sh-shouldn’t have touched it if I’d only known 
what ’twas,” answered James, with a face of funereal 
gloom; and rising, he went into the shed, and returned 
holding out an immense ow.” 

“Why that—that’s an ow], James; a big one, too.” 

“Owl!” exclaimed the boy, his face relaxing from 
its gloom for the first time. ‘I thought I'd shot a ch- 
ch-cherubim, like them down in the graveyard.” And 
so impressed was he with a sense of the sacrilege of 
which he had been guilty, that it was some time before 
he could join in the laughter excited by the grotesque 
resemblance which this bird of night actually bore to 
those lugubrious carvings of cherubim. 


What on earth are you talking 
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Where is my ReceiptP 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Oompanion. 
No other receipt is given. 





LITTLE FEET. 
Little feet, so glad and gay, 
Making music all the day, 
Tripping merrily along, 
Filling all my heart with song, 
Well 1 love your music sweet; 
Patter, patter little feet. 


Sometimes anxious, I would know 

Just what way these feet must go; 

Praying oft that all be fair, 

No thorns or roughness anywhere; 

That flowers may spring their steps to greet— 
Patter, patter, little feet. 


But then I think that some have trod, 
Through thorns and briars, nearer God; 
Though weak in faith, still I would dare 

To offer up the earnest prayer, 

That Christ would choose whate’er is meet; 
Patter, patter, little feet. 


I press them in my hands at night, 

And kiss them with a new delight, 
Believing that, where'er they go, 

My terder Lord will lead them, so 
They'll walk at length the golden street; 
Patter, patter, little feet. 


42> 


AMY WILSON’S EXPERIMENT. 


“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” Little 
Amy Wilson was reading to hermamma. When she 
came to these words she put down her book, saying, 
earnestly — 

“How can thatbe, mamma? I am always so pleased 
when you give me any thing; I don’t think it would 
make me as happy to give away.” 

“Try it, my darling,” said hermamma. “I know you 
give money to the poor, but then, as all your wants are 
supplied, there is but little self-denial in that; but if 
you possess any article you really value, and seeing an- 
other person who needs it more than you, deny your- 
self and give it up, then you will taste the blessedness 
of giving, and feel much happier in parting with your 
treasure than you did at first in possessing it.” 

Amy was but a little girl, so this appeared a difficult 
lesson; but as it was mamma who s)vke, she knew it 
must be true. : 

Amy finished her chapter and went aw.y to her play- 
room, took her favorite doll—as large almost as a baby, 
with a beautiful waxen face—out of its cradle, and be- 
gan to dress it. But she was thinking of what her 
mamma had said, and sat a long time with her doll 
upon her lap, until a servant came to say her mamma 
wished her to come to the nursery. Amy ran down; 
her mamma was there, and a nurse-maid who had left 
them some time before to be married. She had called 
to see the children, and brought a little baby of her own 
to show them, a little tiny creature a few weeks old. 
Amy was pleased to see Hannah, who had always been 
very kind to her when she lived with them; but Amy 
noticed she was not so well dressed as she used to be, 
and the baby had no bonnet on; the shawl in which it 
was wrapped was put over its head. 

Amy took the baby in her arms and kissed it. As 
she was looking at it she thought, ““Hannah must be 
very poor, or surely she would have bought it a little 
bonnet.” 

Amy’s mother allowed her pocket-money for her own 
use; it was given her every month. A part the little 
girl always gave in charity, and the rest she spent as 
she pleased. It happened this month she had given 
and spent all her money. 

So Amy sat looking wistfully at Hannah and her 
baby, till on a sudden she brightened up, and running 
to her mamma, whispered,— 

“(Mamma dear, Hannah’s baby has neither bonnet nor 
hood; may I give her that blue bonnet I bought last 
week for my best doll ?” 

Her mamma readily consented, and seemed: quite 
pleased with her for thinking of such a = a 

So Amy scampered up stairs to fetch the bonnet. It 
‘was a real baby’s bonnet of dark blue satin, with a white 
lining and a pretty little border of lace inside. As she 
took it out of the box her countenance fell, it did look 
so very pretty; her lip worked a little, and she felt as 
if she were going to cry. 

She tried it on her doll for the last time. O, the doll 
did look so nice init, Amy wished for a moment she 

not spoken to her mamma about it. She shut her 
eyes close to keep back the tears tt at world come, as she 
untied the bonnet and put her dol! back in its cradle. 





“Perhaps she will be gone by the time I get down,” 
thought Amy ; then, quite ashamed of herself, she said, 
“But what would mamma think ?” 

She hurried down stairs with the precious bonnet in 
vob ee and running up tothe baby, put it on her 

ead. 

Poor Hannah was quite delighted, and so grateful 
Amy did not regret the sacrifice she had made. When 
they left she watched them from the window, and saw 
how proudly Hannah was carrying her baby. 

Amy turned to her mamma with a smiling, happy 
face, and said,— 

“Tam so glad I gave away the bonnet; Hannah want- 
ed it more than I did. Now I know that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” . 

Here is a lesson for you, dear reader. Will you lay 
it to _ and try for yourself Amy Wilson’s experi- 
ment 





FRANEK’S UNHAPPY CHRISTMAS. 


It is Christmaseve. The fire burns bright on the par- 
lor hearth; the graceful boughs of the fir-tree are 
drooping with their precious burdens; and all around 
are seated the family and relatives, to enjoy the festivi- 
ties of the occasion. The table is loaded with cakes 
and fruits, and the walls are trimmed with evergreens 
and flowers. O, how glad and cheerful it looks! And 
never did I see a family that seemed always so happy 
and so harmonious as this. But there is one little boy 
with a sad countenance and a broken heart. Gifts are 
distributed, and boxes opened, shouts of laughter are 
heard, and a thousand thanks are uttered; but this lit- 
tle boy is still alone; no one speaks to him; nota single 
token of remembrance is presented to him. How his 
little heart beats and swells in his bosom, as if it would 
burst! His guilt in taking his mother’s knife and in 
denying his offence is known to all, and his humiliation 
almost crushes him. AsI said before, none are quite 
so happy as if all shared alike, and all could rejoice ; 
and this is an important part of the punishment. Frank 
is really a noble-hearted boy, and it grieves him that 
others should suffer for his sake. He feels that he has 
marred the happiness of the whole famlly circle, ata 
time when they wish every thing to be without a 
shadow. If he had been Ss to stay alone in his 
room, where it was dark, he would have thought ita 
great privilege, but his mother said this would not be 
sufficient punishment. He must be humbled in the 
eyes ofall who knew his sin, and this would be a warn- 
ing, too, that might exert a salutary influence upon the 
others, who had not yet been tempted. O,I pitied him, 
and almost wished he could be spared; but yet I thought 
his mother was right. For a long time he succeeded 
in controlling his feelings, but at iength it was too much 
for his boyish spirit—he burst into tears. Now his 
mother led him from the room, and taking him to his 
little chamber, she talked with him a long time, while 
he sobbed and sobbed upon her bosom; then putting 
him to bed, she knelt beside him and committed him 
to God, who is ever ready to pity and forgive. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Paper Oracle. 


Some amusement may be obtained among young people by 
writing, with common ink, a variety of questions, on different 


bits of paper, and adding a pertinent reply to each, written with 
nitro-muriate of gold. The collection should be suffered to dry, 
and put aside, until anjopportunity offers for using them. When 
produced, the answers will be invisible; desire different persons 
to select such questions as they may fancy, and take them home 
with them; then promise, that ifthey are placed near the fire 
during the night, answers will appear written beneath the ques- 
tions in the morning; and such will be the fact, if the paper 


be putin any dry, warm situation. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 13, 11, 7, 3, 1, 12 is a dream. 

My 8, 14, 10, 9 is anet. 

My 1, 6, 8, 4, 13, 14, 2, 5 is a balance. 
My whole is a celebrated man. 


3. 
Historical Enigma. 


A Roman who his country saved 
When danger threatened near; 

For Rome was by the Gauls besieged, 
Who round it did appear. 


For service rendered, his reward 
Was equal to his deeds; 

A house was built, a public fund 
Appointed for his needs. 


But restless and ambitious thoughts 
Now caused his overthrow; 

He from the high Tarpeian rock 
Was headlong cast below. 


1, A general who fought the Gauls, 
And slew the Gaulish king. 

2. A Grecian kingdom, in its time 
Both rich and flourishing. 


3. What city was by Ashur built, 
The eldest son of Shem? 

4. Who to be slaughtered as a foe 
Did Antony condemn? 


5. Where did the great Ulysses reign, 
A wise and valiant king? 

6. From whence do France and England too 
Their stores of cotton bring? 


7. An ancient people, brave and stern, 
Who pain were taught to scorn; 
To live but for their country's goed, 
And thus their state adorn. 


The letters first in order read, 
Thus when you them unite, 
neers see this is the way 

To find the name aright. 


4. 


lam aword of four letters. If you leave me on ail four 1 am 
an animal; but if you cutoff my tail I become a reptile; and it 
you cut off my head you will find me in a row. 


Into her first, with a welcome kiss, 
The mother lifted her second, sweet, 

But the curious fingers could not miss 
The whole, on her mother's cap complete, 
So down she went with unwilling feet. 


Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a housewife's bread and a va- 
grant? One is a loaf, and the other a loafer. 

What is the difference between the tables being turned upon a 
trickster and the bite of a sour apple? Ans.—One is biter bit, the 
other bitter bite. 

Why are washerwomen often very foolish? Becanse they set 
out tubs to catch soft water when it is raining hard. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “I'd be a butterfly.” Eyed B—a butterfly. 





2. Manhattanville. . Hood. 
4. Horse-Chestnut. 5. Needles -Needless. 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
MILTON. 


Thy soul was like astar and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a vuice whose sound was like the the sea, 
Pare as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 

So did’st thou travel on life's common way 

‘To cheerful godliness, and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on thyself did lay.— Wordsworth. 


As Shakespeare was walking down Broad Street, Lon- 
don, to the Mermaid Tavern, where he used to meet his 
friends and make merry over cups of canary, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a child of six, seated on a door- 
way, singing a common melody, and upon an old- 
fashioned instrument stretching his tiny fingers in 
search of pleasing chords. 

It was a little Puritan boy, with closely cropped hair, 
large lace frill about his neck, and closely fitting black 
coat; he who in after years was to sing in sublimer 
strains— 


“Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe." 


If any precise critic should ask how I know that this 
pretty, sweet-voiced boy was ever seen by Shakespeare, 
1 shall have to confess the scene is but a picture in my 
own inind, and one of the many things that “might have 
been.” 

John Milton was born in London, Dec. 9, 1608. His 
father was an educated man, with a great deal of mu- 
sical ability. Like most great men, he had a good 
mother, who was famed for her charity. 

In his boyhood he studied at home, with a private 
tutor, whom he loved very much. At ten years of age 
he was a poet; at eleven he was a prodigy in the house 
as a writer of verses. A portrait of the child at this 
time still exists. It represen{s the youthful poet ina 
striped jacket and richly worked collar; the auburn 
hair cut close round the head, and the face sweet, 
amiable and serious. How proud and fond his parents 
were of their bright and handsome boy. 

limagine that he was sober, dignified and earnest, 
with little love of fun and roguery. He is thought to| 
have described himself in this passage from “Paradise | 
Regained :” 


“When I was a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing, all my mind was set 
Serivus to learn and know and then to do 
What might be public good. Myself I thought 


mortal. It is impossible to do the least justice to these 
poems hy a few lines here and there. His description 
of morning in L’Allegro is very graphic, and ought to 
be quoted entire, for like a necklace of pearls, the loss 
of a single one takes from its beauty, and every pear! in 
its place adds to the combined effect. 

In 1637 he visited the continent, and the next year 
was passed in Italy, where he revelled in the choice 
paintings and statuary to be found there. They affect- 
ed his style in later years, for the arts depend beauti- 
fully upon each other, and feasting on these rare gems 
in marble and on the canvas, he gained many subjects 
for his pen. 

He became acquainted with many great and learned 
men, and was courted by the choicest Italian wits. He 
met no student in the sunny South who was equal to 
him, and left no scholar in his own country more ac- 
complished than himself. 

Returhing in 1639, he took a handsome house in Lon- 
don, where he received his nephews and a few more 
pupils, to teach them both “knowledge and virtue.” 
These boys were given hard study and spare diet, but 
had a great affection for their teacher. At this time he 
began his work asa reformer. No one can read his 
writings or study his life, without feeling that his first 
desire was the freedom, and through that, the happiness 
of his country. There was at this time a contest be- 
tween the king and his people, the one to extend his 
power, and the other to enlarge their privileges. Mil- 
ton wished for and worked for arepublic. His reading 
of the Bible taught him to defend the oppressed and 
assail the oppressor, and he wrote boldly, in a way that 
made him many enemies. He also aided the Puritans 
in their war against the Established Church, which 
added greatly to his unpopularity. 

In his prose writings there are passages of great poetic 
splendor, and a fervid, fiery spirit breathed through all. 

But he said that in prose he always felt that he was 
writing with his left hand, and he was at times a little 
too fierce and severe. . 

His style was apt to lack grace, ard was rather stiff 
and heavy. He needed the music of verse to bring out 
all that was bright and beautiful in his nature. But he 
accomplished much, and deserves great praise for writ- 
ing so fearlessly and faithfully on the unpopular side. 

In his thirty-fifth year he married Mary Powell, the 
daughter of a cavalier, after a very short courtship, 
and brought her to London. But the young bride, ac- 
customed to gay beaux and a house full of merry peo- 
ple, found her new life very irksome. She did nct 
fancy the spare diet and the house filled with pupils, 
and could not endure the dullness and restraint of a 
scholar’s wife. So in afew weeks after her marriage 
she went home on a visit and did not return. Milton 
sent letters and messengers, but in vain, so he would 
not call her his wife any more, and to defend his con- 
duct wrote four treatises on the subject of divorce. But 





isorn to that end, born to promote all truth, 
And righteons things.” 


At the early age of twelve he often studied till mid- | 
night, and with the imperfect lights then in use, injured | 
his eyes, whose sight he afterwards lost by overtasking | 
them. His great knowledge of the Bible is due to his | 
father and his Puritan teachers. English authors, of | 
course, did not escape his notice. At fifteen he was ad- | 
mitted to St. Paul’s school, and there also studied too) 
hard, bringing on frequent headaches, and increasing | 
the weakness of his eyes. And there was much to 
tempt his mind, so eager for knowledge. The works | 
of Chaucer, Spenser, Ben. Johnson and Shakespeare | 
graced the booksellers’ shops where he rambled, and | 
were eagerly conned by him, little dreaming that his | 
own writings would one day be placed with theirs. | 

In his seventeenth year he went to Cambridge, where 
he spent seven years, studying hard as ever, and show- | 
ing great skill in Latin verses. He was at this time ex- | 
tremely handsome, and was no doubt raved about by | 
the young ladies of the town. From his beautiful face | 
he was called the “lady of the college,’’ though I am | 
sure there was nothing unmanly about him. His light | 
brown hair was no longer cropped, but, parted in the | 
middle, hung in flowing curls upon his shoulders. His | 
complexion was fresh and fair as a girl's, the features of 
his oval face were regular, aud his dark gray eyes were 
full of expression. It is said, that in a long walk one | 
summer’s day, he became so tired and heated that, | 
lying down under a tree to rest, he soon fell asleep. 
Two ladies, who were foreigners, happened to pass in a 
carriage, and charmed by his lovely appearance, 
alighted for a nearer view. The younger lady, a beau- 
tiful young girl, drew a pencil from her pocket, and 
writing a few lines, placed them in the hand of the 
handsome youth, her own dainty fingers trembling 
withemotion. Some of his friends, walking by, saw the 
adventure, and waking him, told the story. Milton 
opened the paper, and read, with surprise, a verse from | 
an Italian poet, which said,— 

“Ye eyes! ye human stars! ye authors of my liveliest pangs! 
If thus when shuf ye wound me, what must have proved the con- 
sequence had ye been open!" 

He tried long and eagerly to find out his fair admirer, 
but in vain. 

He could not be called particularly modest, indeed, 
his self-esteem amounted almost to vanity. ‘He was 
not,” as some one quaintly observes, “ignorant of his 
own parts.” 

Milton's father had retired to a quiet parish about 
seventeen miles west of London, and leaving the uni- 
versity at twenty-four years of age, the young poet 
passed five years in the country in pleasant repose, 
studying and composing, with no idea that in the future 
he was to be a leader in reform, anda valiant champion 
of liverty. 

Don’t you suppose that the steady old farmers 
about Horton parish thought this pale-faced, serious 
student, who spent his time in scribbling poems or read- 
ing dull books, never caring to swing a scythe or guide 
the plough, rather a good-for-nothing fellow? No 
doubt they thanked their stars as they saw him wan- 
dering, with book in hand, through the shady lanes, or 
sitting with pen and paper under his father’s elms, 
that their boys were hard workers, and had no such 
nonsense in their heads! Here he learned to love na- 
ture, and wrote his Sonnet to the Nightingale, also 
Comus, and L’Allegro, and Penseroso. The last two 
poems are unique, and have no seconds of their kind. 





at the close of a year she came back, and begged his 
forgiveness, which he granted, and they managed to 
live comfortably together. By her he had three daugh- 
ters, his only children that lived. He had three wives, 
the last one surviving him many years. 

His eyes grew more and more diseased, and at last 
came total blindness. His enemies’ regarded this as a 
punishment for writing against the king. But he bore 
the trial with rare fortitude and cheerfulness, as his 
beautiful sonnet on his own blindness will show. He 
taught his two younger daughters to pronounce half a 
dozen languages without understanding the meaning of 
a word, and they read much to him. 

His public work was now done. His cause had been 
defeated, he had been traduced and persecuted. The 
king’s power was increased, and he was living in pov- 
erty, desertion and disgrace. Yet his voice was 

“Unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and eviltongues; 


In darkness and with danger compassed round, 
And solitude.” 


The noble champion of the people’s liberty lost not 
‘one jot of heart or hope,” but forgetting his own 
wrongs, losses and woes, devoted his time and talents 
to writing his last and greatest poems. 

I might as well try to give you an idea of the gran- 
deur of Mt. Blanc by showing you a bit of rock from its 
base, as to hope to impress you with the sublimity of 
Paradise Lost by afew quotations. You must read and 
study it for yourselves. It is pleasant to think that the 
sad and blind old man had the consolation of music 
left him, and to think of him as playing the organ at 
twilight, adding to its rich tones the music of his own 
sweet voice. ‘ 

Very peacefully, at midnight, on the 8th of November, 
1674, the great Milton closed his tired, sightless eyes— | 
to open them in the light of heaven. He was buried | 
near his father, in the chancel of St. Giles. His name 
and fame as a poet, scholar, reformer, will endure until | 
all kingdoms and republics shall have passed away. 








VARIETY. 





A LAWYER WITH TWO CHARACTERS. 


One cold evening in November, ten years ago, aman 
wrapped in a large cloak knocked at the door of M. 
Dupin, one ofthe most able advocatesof Paris. He en- 
tered, and drawing from under his cloak a large pack- | 
age of documents, laid them on the table. | 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I am rich; buta lawsuit which | 
is commenced against me may ruin me utterly. At 
my age a lost fortune is not to be re-made. The loss 
of this suit, therefore, would condemn me to the most | 
frightful misery. I come to implore your aid. Here | 
are the papers which explain my claims.” 

The advocate listened attentively while his unknown 
| visitor thus a explained his business. Then, | 
| opening the bundle of documents, he went through 
them with the searching rapidity of his professional 
eye. 

They were, at last, laid upon the table. 

“The action which is commenced against you for this 
property,” said he, “is based upon justice and right—! 
legal and moral. The property belongs to your oppo- | 
nent. But, unfortunately, in spite of the admirable 
elaboration of our code, law and justice do not always 
go together; and here the law is on your side. 
therefore, you rest your case entirely on the law, and 
use without reserve all its technicalities and quibbles, ; 
and if the legal — in your favor are all stated clear- 
ly and ably to the court, you will inevitably gain your 
cause.” 











If he had written nothing else, he would have been im- 


“No maa living,” said the stranger, “can do what 


you describe so ably as yourself. Might I venture to 
hope that you would reduce your legal opinion to writ- 
ing, and thus render me invulnerable ? 

The advocate reflected for a minute or two, and then, 
taking up again the documents, which at the first word 
of request he had roughly pushed away, he said he 
would do as the stranger wished. On the morrow, at 
the same hour, the legal + would be ready. 

The client was punctual. The paper was presented 
to him, accompanied with a demand very abruptly 
made, for a fee of three thousand francs! 

He stood-mute with astonishment. 

“You aré at liberty to keep your money,” said the 
lawyer, “and I am at liberty tothrow my written opin- 
ion into the fire.” q 

Advancing towards the chimney apparently for that 
purpose, he was stopped by the visitor. ; 

“I will pay the sum,” he said, but I must give you 
my written acceptance for it.” ae 
“The money in gold, or you shall not have a line, 
said the lawyer. ' : 

The client saw that it was inevitable, and taking his 
leave for the moment, returned soon with the coin. He 
paid it, but, in revenge, after gaining his cause, he told 
the story in every corner in Paris. The journals got 
hold of it. It was soon as universal as the name 
and fame of the great lawyer himself. Laments were 
made by the editors over the grasping advantage thus 
taken of a clientin his extremity, and even friends ex- 
pressed their regrets to him for this betrayal of ava- 
rice. But he simply shrugged his shoulders; and as 
every thing is soon forgotten at Paris, it passed out of 
the public mind. 4 

Ten years went by; and a few days since, at a cele- 
bration of which the dignitaries of the courts of law 
formed a part, the procession was interrupted by a 
woman who suddenly sprang from the crowd and 
seized the hands of M. Dupin, the Procureur-Gen- 
eral. 

“Jtishe! Itis he!” she exclaimed, as she burst into 
tears and covered his hands with kisses; “this is my 
benefactor, my friend, the angel by whose timely kind- 
ness I was saved from ruin and spared to educate my 
children.” 

“Poor woman!” said M. Dupin, “she has lost her 
reason.” 

But no! she insisted on explaining to the bystanders 
that there was reason in her tears and gratitude. She 
stated it brokenly. Ten years ago, after the death of 
her husband, a claim was put in by a relative for the 
property upon which she relied to support and educate | 
her children. She resolved to defend her possession of 
that which she knew to be her own, and had already 
sold half her furniture to pay the commencement of 
the process—when one day a stranger called upon her. 
He abruptly announced his business. He told her that 
the suit, for which she was already ranning into ex- 
pense would be a losing one, that the law was against 
her, though justice was on her side—that she had bet- 
ter abandon it and save what she already possessed. 
He then added, that, having been employed on the 
case, he had been able to rescue some portion of what 
was wrongfully taken from her, and that it was con- 
tained in a bag of gold, which he laid on the table— 
abruptly taking his leave, and giving her astonished 
senses no opportunity for thanks or inquiry. The 
three thousand francs with which she was thus enrich- 
ed enabled her to re-establish herself with her children, 
and to commence a timely support of them. And from 
that day she had been trying in vain to discover who 
was her benefactor. But his features were engraven 
on her heart, and, thank God, she recognized anu could 
thank him now! , ay 

And so, after ten years of misappreciation, M. Du- 
pin’s “grasping avarice” was explained to his legal 
prethren and the public, as quite another thing! Like 
some other people, he had two characters—one which 
the newspapers made him out to be, and another and 
very different one which he was. 





JACK FROST COULD NOT CATCH 
THE LITTLE BOY. 


HOW 


JACK FROST. 

Who are you, lit-tle boy, on your way to the mead-ow, 

This cold win-ter day, with your skates and your sled- 0? 
LITTLE BOY. 

My name is Tom Rud-dy; and, though it is snowing, 

To the mead-ow, to skate and to coast, l am go-ing. 
JACK FROST. 

You had bet-ter turn back uow, my lit-tle friend Tom-my ; 

For the ground it is stiff, and the day it is storm-y. 
LITTLE BOY. 

No, sir, if you please, I do love this coid weath-er; 

And my coat is of wool, and my shoes are of leath-er. 

JACK FOST. 

To nip you, and pinch you, and chill you, I'll study, 

Un-less you turn back, and run home, Thom-as Rud-dy. 
LITTLE BOY. 

And who may you be, sir, to talk to me thus, sir? = 

And what have Ldone, you should make such a fuss, sir? 
JACK FROST. 

My name and my call-ing I will not dis-sem-ble; 

JACK FRosT ismy name, Tom! Hear that, Tom, and trem-ble! 
LITTLE BOY. 

O! you are the Frost, then, whose touch is so bit-ter; 

Who made all our win-dow-panes spar-kle and glit-ter! 
JACK FROST. 

Yes, I am that Frost; and now, Tom, I am com-ing, 

To nip you, and pinch you, your fin-ger-tips numb-ing. 
LITTLE BOY. 

My fin-gers lie snug in my gay lit-tle mit-tens, 

And the fur of my cap is as warm as a kit-ten’s. 


JACK FROST. 
I will breathe on your ears till they tin-gle—so, fear me, 
And scam-per, Tom, scam-per!—Boo-hoo! Do you hear me? 


LITTLE BoY. 
I hear you—I know you—and, if you can match me 
Inrun-ning and sli-ding, come, catch me, Frost! catch me! 
JACK FROST. 
Stop! stop !—Hle is gone, all my ter-rors de-fy-ing; 
To scare boys like Tom, I may well give up trying. 
The Nursery for January. 





LAST SLAVE SOLD IN ENGLAND. 


There was a time when this country was the ring- 
leader in the slaveholding system; but now, happily, 
there is not a spot in the British dominions in which a 
human being can be found in bondage. 

Previous to 1772, the announcement of public slave 
sales was by no means uncommon. The following is 
taken from the Public Ledger, of Dec. 31, 1761; and 
grates harshly upon the feelings of the present genera- 
tion: “For sale,a healthy young girl, aged about fifteen 
years; speaks good English, works at her needle, 
washes well, does household work, and has had the 
small-pox.” 





LOUDER THAN A DEAD MAN. 


An Irishman from Battle Creek, Mich., was at Bull 
Run battle, and was somewhat startled when the head 
of his —— on his left hand was knocked off by a 
cannon 1. A few moments after, however, a spent 
ball broke the fingers of his comrade on the other side. 


The latter threw down his gun and yelled with pain, | 


when the Irishman rushed up to him, exclaiming, 
“Ould woman, shtop crying; ye make more noise 
about it than the man who lost his head.” 


4@> 





Tue following is a list of commemorative weddings : 
Two years after wedding is the “paper wedding”; the 
fifth anniversary is the “wooden wedding”; the tenth 
the “tin wedding” ; the fifteenth the “crystal weddin 


is” 5 
the twentieth the “china wedding”; the twenty-fifth 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 








Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. 
Second Series. Six volumes in each a of Handecmea, = 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 
First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. p 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Filot of Lake Cl a 
$1,265. 


These two volumes complete : : 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble. Watch and Wait. Hope and 
In School and Out, Work and Win, ‘ jm ad ani ale. 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE SOLDIER Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THé YOUNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE Saltor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE MIpDpy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series, 


Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never Poor ana P: 
All Aboard, ‘Try Again, Little by Little’ 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated trom new designs by Bi 3 i 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45e. y Biings; & 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crus: 
6. Birthday arty, 10. The Pienic Bares’ ” 
7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble, 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
NED NEVENS, THE NEWsbBoY; or Street Scenes 
Kev. Henry Morgan. Y y 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gilt, 
4. Dolly and I, 


Boston. 

iilustrated. Price $1,50. iti 
New Inbrary of Adventure. 

CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Your 

Six vols., iliusirated. Each vol. $1,50. atest: 
COMPKISING: 

Arctic Crusve, 

Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, 


- Mo Prairie C: 
Arabian Nights, Crusoe, 


Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75¢ 
COMPRISING: 
Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any book 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Six volumes, 


Little Prudy, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





FELLOW®’ ORIGINAL 
WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOWS’ WORM LOZEN- 
GES as the most perfect remedy for those troublesome = 


INTESTINAL WORMS. 


After years of careful experiment, success has crowned our ef- 
forts, and we now offer to the world a confection without a singla 
fault, being safe, convenient, eifectual and pleasant. No injurious 
result can occur, letthem be used in whatever quantity. Nota 
particle ot calomel enters their composition. They may be used 
without further preparation, and at any time. Children will ea- 
gerly devour ail you give them, and ask for more. They never 
tail in expelling Worms trom their dwelling-place, and they will 
always strengthen the weak and emaciated, even when he is not 
afilicted with worms. 

Various remedies‘have, from time to time, been recommended, 
such as calomel, oil of wormseed, turpentine, &c., producing 
dangerous and sometimes fatal consequences. After much re- 
search, study, and experiment, embracing several years, the pro- 
prietors of FeLLOWs’ WokM LozenGxs have succeeded in produ- 
cing this remedy, free trom all objections, and positively safe, 
pleasant and effectual. They do not kill the worms, but act by 
making their dweliing- place disagreeable to them. In order to 
assure consumers of the genuineness of these Lozenges, the anal- 
ysis of Dr. A. A. Hayss, State Assayer, is annexed a 





“ Thave analyzed the Worm Lozencrs prepared by Messrs. 
Fatiows & Co., and find that they are free trom mereury and 
other metalic or mineral matter. hese Lozenges are skilfully 
compounded, pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in 
their action. Respectiully, A. A. Havers, M. D, 
Assayer to the State of Mass."’ 


Price, 25 Cents per Box; Five for $1. 


GEORGE W. SWETT, Proprietor of the New Enc- 
LAND Botanic Deport, 106 Hanover Sr., Boston, Mass , Sole 
Agent for the United States, to whom all orders should be ad- 
dressed. 

2" Sold by Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 
3—5t eow 





ELEGANT BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRY CARPETINGS, of 
Foreign and American production. Our stock of these fine 
goods is very complete. Our retail customers are furnished at 
wholesale prices) NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 2—2w 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the elegant enamelled finish, for sale 
at manufacturers’ prices, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 2-—3w 





@@” THE ATLANTIC CABLE was idered a th 
enterprise, but never has or will elicit the commendation that has 
attended the success of Cor’s Dyspepsia CurE. It is getting a 
world-wide fame, simply from the fact that it cures. One bottle 
often does the work effectually; at the same time it will not in- 
jure the most delicate constitution, 3—lw 











AYER’S AGUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Fever, Chill 
Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache or Bilious Head- 
ache and Bilious Fevers, indeed for the whole class of dis- 
eases originating in biliary derangement, caused by the Ma- 
laria of miasmatic countries. 


Fever and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasma- 
tic poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irrita- 
tion, in malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, 

eumatism, Gout. che, Blindness, Toothache, Bar- 
ache, Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis, and 
Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when originating 


them 
ever discove: this class of complaints, but it is the cheap- 
est and moreover is perfectly safe. No harm can 
its use, and the patient when cured is left as healthy as if he 
had never had the . Can this be said of any other cure 
for Chills and Fever? It is true of this, and its importance to 


those afflicted with the complaint cannot be over estimat 

So sure is it to cure the Fever; and Ague, that it may be truth- 
certain remedy. One Dealer complains that 

medicine to sell, because one bottle cures & 


said to bea 





the “silver wedding”; the fiftieth the “golden wed- 
ding”; the seventy-fifth the “diamond wedding.” 


whole ni 
by J. C. h ., and sold by 
Prepared by J C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
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